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and maintained at that temperature for about five hours,
after which treatment the pat is to show no signs of
cracking or deformation, and to break with a crisp ring.
This is a very drastic test, and the user may be quite
satisfied with the soundness of any cement which passes
it satisfactorily, but the author would be very chary of
condemning a cement for the sole reason that it failed to
pass such a test
A still more severe test is that devised by and advocated
by Dr Erdmenger, in which the pat is subjected to boiling
under a pressure of forty atmospheres.    Since there is con-
siderable divergence of opinion as to the value of boiling
as  a test  for soundness,  on the score  of its being un-
necessarily severe, the objection would  apply with even
greater force  to  the   Erdmenger  test, and  it  is a little
difficult to see what practical end can be expected from
such a fantastic test, which is so utterly  opposed to all
working conditions.    Another test of the fantastic order is
the Heintzel ball test, in which a ball of neat cement, as
soon as it is set hard, is placed over a Bunsen flame and
heated to dull redness.     If the ball were  allowed a few
weeks to thoroughly harden and dry out, there might be
some value in this  test as  an indication of fire-resisting
qualities, but as a test for unsoundness it appears to border
on the absurd.
A test for expansion or contraction, which was very
popular a short time ago, was to fill a test tube, of about an
inch diameter, with freshly gauged cement to within about
an inch of the top. If, at the end of a week, the tube was
found to be cracked, the cement was condemned as being
unsound and developing expansion ; if, on the other hand,
a few drops of coloured fluid, poured on the top of the
cement, found its way down between the glass and the
cement, the sample was considered to have contracted,
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